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RURAL ECONOMY. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 
[By J. Downs, of Huntington.]} 

For seven years | have been collecting in- 
formation concerning the proper management 
of bees, As is usual with a devotion to any par- 
ticular object, my labours have been abundant- 
ly recompensed. The increased satisfaction | 
have taken ir. stadying the nature, and in ob- 
serving the habits, of these little industrious 
creatures, has independently of other considera- 
tions, been sufficient to induce me to spend many 
a leisure hour in watching them at their hives, 
in following them to the fields, and in tracing 
out their habitations in the woods. Leaving 
their natare and habits to others better qualified | 
than myself, I shall confine my remarks in giv- 
ing directions for their manager ent. 

Early in the spring, from a deficiency in the 
stock of winter. honey, the bees of one hive are 
often found to rob those of another. ‘i'o pre- 
yent this, | know of no better way than to make 
the entry-hole of the hive that comtains the most 
honey so @mall that it will barely admit them to 
goinand out. But the greatest object which 
should claim the attention of every one who has 
the charge of bees, is to prevent their destruc- 
tion by worms. Perhaps two thirds of the bees 
on the island have, within a few years, been 
stroyed by the insect calleda miller. It ent 
the hives, and lays eggs, which soon produ 
worms in such numbers, as to desirdy the bees. 
or drive them from their hives. To prevent 











the access of worms, the hives should be pers, 


fectly tight, and have but one hole atthe lower| 


edge of the hive; the continual passing of the 
‘bees will prevent them. Bot the most sure way 
of keeping them out is to have a well made hive, 
to set very level on a board, which shall project 
out in front of the hive seven inches; to have 
a channel or groove about ten inches long and 
two wide, & three eighths of an inch deep, cut 
in this board; and then to have a board about 
four inches wide nailed over this groove, out- 
side of the hive. The bees will enter the hive 
through this groove. The entry hole being at 
such a distance (four inches) from the hive, no 
kinds of insects will ever enter. | have observ- 
ed that bees which deposit their honey in ‘rees 
very generally have worms among them, ifthe 
hole is large, or if there are two of three small 
ones.” But when the hole has been small, I hare 
always found the honey pure and free irom 
worms. Besides this great advantage, the bees 
are less annoyed by the dust and leaves blov- 
ing in during dry weather, and rain beating jn 
during heavy storms. Ali kinds of dirt are very 
offensive to bees. The hives should be male 
of new clean boards. To have them perfedly 
clean, is macti better than to rab the inside with 
_ Sugar, or salt and water. I have known beé to 
forsake hives which were made of boxes which 
once contained fish or some other oily subgan- 
ces. The empty hives, during winter, shuld 
be in some place where they can be kept rom 
dirt, particularly from mice and rats. Vhen 


the bees swarm and light oa the limbs of fees, 


; | 


i 


lthey should not be shaken off violently ; but the! 
== hive should be put near them or the limb sawed | 


off. 

The next object of attention is to take up the 
honey without destroying the bees. The old, 
method of killing the bees to get the honey isa 
very had one.—It can be easily avoided. Abont| 
the first of July, as soon as the bees hegin to lie 
idle in the front of the hive, take a hive of the 
same dimensions asthe one they are in, and hore | 
in the top of it, as many holes as yon can, about 
an inch in diameter—raise (near the dusk of e- | 
yening) the hive that contains the hees—pnt it 
on the one that has the holes. The bees will! 
immediately descend into the lower one, and, 
will soon fill it with honey. If the hive is fixed | 
according to the above directions, they will go, 
out and enter the same hole that they did when | 
filling the first one; and thus they will not be 
disturbed in the least. But if the hole is made 
in the side of the hive itself, you are onder the 
necessity of stopping it up and making them 
pass through one with which they have not been 
acqnainted. In the fall, after the bees have done 
collecting honey, take off the top hive, and turn 
it bettom side upwards; place the edge of it 
near the entry-hole ; and. by thumping a little 
the bees will immediately leave it, and enter the 
other. Take a piece of board of the proper 
size, and screw it on, over the holes. By this 
method, you get a hive full of fine honey, and 
a sufficiency in the other for the bees to live 
on during the winter. Unless the lees have a 
second hive to fill, they are, in good seasons, al- 
most entirely idle, after July, for want of room 
to store their honey. 

By this method of management, bees are ren- 
dered very profitable. Two years ago, | bought 
a swarm of bees, on the limb of a tree, for three 
dollars and.a quarter. From this one, 1 now 
have five ethers, which, indepenijently of the 
honey they have produced me, | value at twen- 
ty-eight dollars. And sheuld the three follow- 
ing seasons.prove favorable, I shall, from this 
one hive, have bees enough to support my fam- 
ily. From one hive of bees, I can generally get 
(wo others every-fear. At a moderate calcula- 
tion, I shall have, in three yeare, sixty hives; 
and, should the season be favourable, I shall 
have one hundred. When my number of hives 
is sufficiently increased, each one will, every 
season, produce honey to the amount of seven 
and a half dollars.— Long Island Journ. of Philos. 


VALUABLE IMPORTATIONS. 


The editor learns that Col. Powel has import- 
ed some fine Southdown sheep, and has ordered 
more of that, and of the New Leicester breed, 
in addition to a portion of the flock in France, 
of which Mr. Brown, our minister, had, at the 
desire of his brother, conveyed information to 
Col. P. through Mr Carey. We understand there 
is now no legal ubstacle to the exportation of 
breeding sheep from England. Col. Powel has 
purchased Mr Champion’s celebrated heifer 
** Miss Points,” and expects her, with others of 
great value, in November next, in time for the 





Pennsylvania Cattle Show.— American Farmer. 








PARSNIPS IN SPRING POISONOUS. 

A writer in the Farmers’ Journal, an agricul. 
tural paper, printed in London, says, “ Parsnips 
should never be dog up in the spring; because- 
when the roots at that season are growing up 
wards for producing their seeds, their juices ac- 
quire a poisonous qnality; and instances have 
occurred in which the internal use of them has 
heen prodnetive of {»tal effects on the human 
constitution, snch as furious madness: this re- 
markable phenomenon in vegetable nature we 
relate on the gathority M. Bechsteir.” They 
may. however, be taken up in the spring, before 
they begin to * getate, and eaten with impunity. 
But the best way is to take them up late in au- 
tumn, and pack them in sand for preservation. 

=a 


TO FARMERS. 


Canapa Puusties.—Fifteen years have elaps- 
ed since this most troublesome weed began to 
infest my farm. I had made various, though an- 
successful, experiments for their extermination; 
and at last, when I had nearly despaired of suc- 
cess, | determined to make three new experi- 
ments on three different patches, at the same 
time; which [commenced the fore part of June, 
1825. 

1. | completely covered one patch of 4 rods 
square with boards and bark, until August 1824. 
The thisties have not appeared since. 

2. | kept the foliage, (leaves and stems,) 
wholly down hy the hoe and the close feeding 
of my sheep, on another patch of 3-4ths of an 
acre, until the 10th of July in the same year; 
since which time but three stalls have appear- 
ed. 

3. Another parcel, covering about 3-4ths of 
an acre, was plouglied six times during the sea- 
son; they were also exterminated, except a few 
solitary stalks which appeared in 1824. 

I had in the spring of 1823, ten patcheson my 
farm, which together, covered a surface of two 
and a half acres. Now June, 1825, there ie 
not the quantity of half a rod of ground, on which 
the thistles have appeared. 

MARTIN E. WINCHELL. 

Duchess County, N. Y. 


FINE FRUIT. 

Within the last week there has been presen- 
ted to the Editor of the American Farmer an 
apricot from the garden of John Willis, Esq 
and gooseberries from that of Major I. M’Kim, 
so much beyond the ordinary stze and quality of 
such fruit, as nearly to excite a doubt, at first 
sight, to what species of fruit they belonged.— 
The apricot measured in its largest cicrcumfer- 
ence 7 3-8 inches. The gooseberries between 3 
and 4 inches, and weighed half an ounce each. 

Mr. Willis calls bis the true Roman apricot, 
and says he has sixty trees for sale. 





The British House ef Commons have raised 
the salaries of the Judges. Those of the King’s 
Bench are io receive 10,000 pounds per annum, 
(upwards of $40,000,) and the other Judges im 
propertion. 
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From the Connecticut Journal. 
LIGHTNING RODS. 

In the recently published number of Profes- 
sor Silliman’s Journal of Science vol. 1X. No. Il. 
we notice a valuable paper on lightning rods, 
by Dr J. Van Rensselaer, of New York, which 
it is hoped will be eminently usefal in calling 
public attention to this important subject. The 
paper commences with the following remark : 

“ We hear so frequently of the destruction of 
lives and property by the effect of lightning, 
that it surprising more effectual measures are 
not taken to guard against its power. Ina coun- 
try where the discovery was made, we should 
naturally expect to find it in extensive use ; and 
yet England and France are_both more zealous 
than the government of the United States in 
bringing to perfection the science of Franklin.” 

After referring to several authors who have 
written on this subject, and remarking briefly 
on the properties of the electrick fluid, Dr V. 
proceeds to give directions fer the construction 
and arrangement of lightning rods : 

‘It is proved by the experiments of MM. de 
Romas and Charles, that the higher the rod is 
elevated in the air, other circumstances being 
equal, the more its efficacy will be increased.— 
it fs announced that the most advantageous form- 
for the extremity is that of a very sharp cone. 
Jn this country it is usual to have three points 
diverging—io Europe, on the continent particu- 
larly, only one is used, placed perpendicularly. 

** How far the sphere of action of the rod ex- 
tends has not been accurately determined; but 
it is known that some buildings have been struck 
even when they had rods attached to them.— 
This however has always taken place at a dis- 
tance from the conductor.” 

** A lightning rod,” continues Dr V. “ consists 
of two parts, the sfem which projects above the 
roof into the air, and the conductor which des- 
cends from the stem to the ground.” 


Following the French authors, Dr V, gives 
very precise rules for forming the extremity of 
the stem, for which the Journal of Science may 
be consulted, but we think such extreme pre- 
cision in this particular altogethef unnecessary. 
A rod of iron terminated either by one or three 
sharp points of the same metal, covered with 
silver or gold leaf, to prevent rust and conse- 
quent bluntness, it is presumed will answer ev- 
ery purpose. 

The following rules for the height of the rod 
deserve the most careful attention. 

* It is allowed from experiment, that the stem 
of a lightning rod effectually defends a circle of 
which it is the centre, and whose radius is 
twice its own height. According to this rule,a 
building sixty feet square requires only a stem 
fifteen or eighteen feet, raised in the centre of 
the roof. A building of one hundred and twen- 
ty feet, by the same rule, would require a stem 
of thirty feet, and such is often used; bat it is 
hetter, instead of one stem of that length, to 
have two of filteen or eighteen feet, one being 
erected thirty feet from one ead of the building 
the other at the same distance from the other 
ead, and consequently sixty feet from each other. 
The same rule should be followed for any larg- 

‘er or smaller building.” 

According to this rule a very large propor- 

tion of the rods in this country will not secure 


the buildings on which they are erected. Many | nor any practice more pernicious. The less 
buildings 15 or 20 feet in length, have only a} spirit a man drinks, the better it us tor him, un- 
rod at one end, rising not more than 6 or 8 feet | der all circumstances. A constant use of liquors, 
above the building ; and many buildings, with} of a stimulating nature, deranges, by a slow but 


secure the remote parts of a building, and that 





the trifling expense of adding a few feet to the 


2 chimnies 15 or 20 feet distant, have only arod 
rising 4 or 5 feet above one chimney. It should, 
be carefully borne in mind that such rods do not 


certain train of operations, all the animal 
functions, and places the nervous ant circulating 
systems in that peculiar condition, that any ex- 
traordinary excitement has a constant tendency 
to explode the powers of life in an instant. Such 


height of the rod ought not to be placed in com-|we believe, was the state of those who have 
petition with the hazard of lives and property. been the victims fo an immoderate use of cold 
To protect two chimnies of equal height with| water: they have carried on the excitement, 
one rod, the height of the rod above the chim-| by a steady and habitnal course of tippling, 111! 
ney on which it is raised should be equal to half} a sudden change in the secretory organs, bya 
the distance between the twochimnies—for ex- draught of water several degrees below the 
‘ample, two chimnies 20 feet distant from each | temperature of their own bodies, produces an 
| other, would be protected by a rod elevated 10 | instantaneous apoplexy, or induces the most ag- 
feet above one of the chimnies. - This conclu-|gravated spasms in the stomach and bowels, 
ion is readily drawn from the above rule, as; which quickly terminate the liie of the unhappy 
‘given by Dr V.; and the sume rule shows that, | victim. isp 
for the security of a building, we can rarely de-; T hose physicians who have had the most ex- 
pend upon a rod of ordinary height on a neigh-; perience with these cases, if called in seasona- 
bouring building. bly, have fonnd that free blood-letting, and eme- 
Accidents frequently happening from the des- | tics which operate quickly and powertully, are 
traction of the lower portion of the conductor | the most certain means of overcoming the apo- 
by rust, the following remarks are important: | plectic symptoms, and restoring the natural heat 
‘Iron, in immediate contact with moist earth, | of the body. Oftentimes, however, the patient 
soon becomes covered with rust, and in time is| falls down and breathes his last before any one 
destroyed: to prevent this, the conductor should | is aware of his being indisposed, and the putre. 
be placed io a trough filled with charcoal, in the | factive process follows with as mach Fapidity as 
following manter. Having made a trench in in those who have been struck with lightning 
the ground abont two feet deep, a row of brick which shows, most conclusively, that the vis in- 
is laid on the broad side, and covered by anoth-/ sila of the muscular fibre is annihilated, and «| 
er row placed on the edge; a stratum of char-| hope, therefore, of reaching the nervous pow- 
coal is then strewed over the bottom of the | €?; is forever lost: 
bricks, about two inches thick, on which the| Such are often the results of indulging in in- 
conductor is laid, and the trough then filled with | temperance, which exposes the individual to in- 
more charcoal, and by a row of bricks laid on | Stantaneous death, by simply quenching his thirst 
the top. Iron, thos buried in charcoal, will suf-| vith that pure, invigorating element— Water, 
fer no change in thirty years. which the God of nature has so abundantly sup- 


| 
} 


| 


} 
| 


is 


It ir necessary that the lightning should be 
conducted not only to the ground, but to moist 
ground. Dr V. recommends to lead the conduc- 
tor, if convenient, into a well at least two feet 
below water mark ; if this is not convenient, it 
should be carried into the dampest spot near the 
building. 

Our remarks have been confined to the adapt- 
ing of lightning rods to ordinary buildings. For 


plied for his necessities and use. 

N. B. Since writing the forgoing article, on 
Tuesday last, we have not only had ample op- 
portunities of witnessing the effects of drinking 
cold water when the body was overheated, bnt 
have taken pains to consult our professional 
neighbors on the mode of treatment which has 
with them been found the most successful ; and 
we are happy to find that their opinion, in rela- 





much minute, though valuable information on} ion to copious bleedings, corresponds precisely 
the same subject, and for rules in regard to rods! with our own. The labor of the physicians on 
for ships, churches, &c. we would recommend W ednesday, and some part of Tuesday, is almost 
the entire paper of Dr Van Rensselaer to the |incredible. One physician reports fity-four cases 


attention of the pablick. il. 
From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 


DEATH BY DRINKING COLD WATER. 


The number of deaths in this city, the last 
week, imputed toa too free use of cold water, 
are exceedingly melancholly. We are fully per- 
suaded that something more than cold water, 


ten fatal affections of the sanguineous system. 
So far as our own observations have extended, 
laboring people are the most liable to injuries 
from drinking cold water, when the atmospheric 


those who have died, have been either grossly 
‘intemperate, or were strongly inclined to it. 
| There is a mistaken notion pervading the labor- 
ing part of the community, that if the weather 
is excessively warm, it is necessary to take the 
more spirit. Nothing can be more erroneous, 





however, has an agency in these sudden and of- | 


temperature is very high, and a majority of 


which'came under his care, in the course of 
those two days, and many others were quite as 
much overwhelmed with business. As disor- 
der seemed exclusively confined to that partic- 
ular class of citizens, before mentioned, many of 
| whom were Irish emigrants, and who were with- 
joat the means of paying for medical services, 
we believe there has not been an instance where 
aty compensation has been demanded.— Antimo- 
‘nal wine has been thought, by some, the most 
preferable emetic, where vomition was evident- 
lynecessary, and this could always be determin- 


edby the racking pains in the stomach and bow- 


els 
} 





,  ___] 


1EALTH IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


seo pats the bill of mortality, for sev- 
eral years past, in the New-England States, it 
hasbeen ascertained that more persons in pro- 
porton die in sea-ports, in a given time, of acute 
diseses, than in the country; but, the number 
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of deaths by chronic maladies, is considerably 
reater in the country. More unmarried fe- 
males die, annually, between the ages of eigh- 
teen and twenty-six, in the country, than on the 
shore of the Atlantic ; and the whole number of 
deaths thronghout the northern states, yearly, 
shows most conclusively, that the mortality of 
married women, in either place, by acute or 
chronic diseases, is less than that of the unmar- 
ried. A greater number of young men die in 
cities, between the ages of nineteen and twen- 
ty-seven, than in the country. More men die 
jn town, than women; but, on the contrary, in 
the country, the number of deaths amongst fe- 
males, exceeds those of males. More unmarried 
women die of pulmonary consumption, than un- 
married men; but in the marriage state, more 
men die of pulmonary affections than women. 
The mortality is always greater among children, 
between the period of birth and the second year 
of their age, in town than in the country; but 
from the age of six to eleven, fewer children 
are lost, in either place, than before or atter 
those ages.— Ibid. 


From Memoirs of Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 


ON SULPHURIC ACID [Oil of Vitriol] FOR MA- 
NURE; AND THE FERTILIZING PRINCI- 
PLE OF PLASTER OF PARIS. 

I have, on garden plants, long and freely used 
flour of sulphur (on melon vines particularly) to 
destroy or expel the grubs and flies. I have 
perceived them to thrive, but attributed their 
viger to their being freed from annoyances. 
have also used sulphur water, for fruit trees; to 
lanish or destroy aphides. 1! plaster most plants; 
and therefore have supposed, that the gypsum 
alone had benefited them. A small infusion of 
oil of vitriol (sulphurie acid) in a large propor- 
tion of water, promotes vegetation in, and ban- 
ishes insects from garden plants. It would be 
well to make some experiments with the sul- 
phar alone ; or combined as the memoirt men- 
tions on a variety of plants: on those of the tre. 
foilf tribe especially. I do not see why the sul- 
phur, in substance should not produce effects 
similar to those of its derivative sulphuric acid. 
But plaster is with us cheaper; and in greater 
plenty. RICHARD PETERS. 

In page 99 Agricultural Enquiries on Plaster 
of Paris, | mention— 


“If Ingenhausz’s ideas of the almost magical 
powers of the oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) on 
vegetation be just, in any important degree, the 
sulphuric acid may be considered either in itself 
or as it sets other active agents at work, -the 
main spring of operation in plaister. It is cbm- 
monly used by chemists to separate the carbonic 
and all other acids, from their combinations, 
wherever they are found. The earth, accord- 
ing to the theories before stated, is constant- 
ly filled with the carbonic acid, by furnishing 
carbon to the air it inhales. It is found in cal- 
careous substances, with which,in great varie- 


+ This article was preceded by “4 Memoir of M. 





Berard on the use of Plaster,” in which the efficacy of 


sulphur on vegetation is incidentally discovered. MM. 
Berard caused brimstone to be pounded and sifted ; 
and mixed it with ashes, to render the sowing easy. 


} Trefoil is a genus ef plants, which includes nume- 
rous species, among which are red clover, white clover, 
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tiés, the earth abonnds ; itexists in, or is pro-) The White Alulier~ is this ie the period 
duced by the roots of decaying or decayed veg-| when the white mulberry. so necessary in rear- 
etables, trees, and all animal or vegetable ma- ing silk worms, ripens, those desirous of en- 
nures. 1 therefore think it a corrollary fairly  couraging the production of domestic silks, would 
to be drawn from this theory, and the actva! an- | do well to gather the fruit, and to preserve the 
alysis of the gyps, that it is this sulphuvic or vit-| seeds for sowing. In two or three years at most 
riolic acid which constitutes its operative princi-| the leaves may be gathered in great abundance; 
ples, &c. and it is calculated, that an acre of trees in that 
I have since ascertained by a variety of prac-| time, would be worth $300; in 5 years $500. 
tical tests, to my satisfaction, that this opidion | Afier the trees are set out, and bear sufficient 
was well founded. After separating the vitri-| leaves, nature will do all the rest.—Lven. Post 
olic acid, the other parts of the plaster are ino- —— 7 
perative ; and have no effect whatever on veg- | PUNCH FOR HOT WEATHER. 

etation. As to my conjectures about the mode) Powdered loafsugar, a table spoonful—cream 
of operation, they yet remain mere conjectures; of Tartar, a tea spoonful : pnt these in a halt 
though practical effects are beyond all doubt.— | pint tumbler, and fill it up with cool water. Stic 
I believe also that * the mode in which that sub-! it a moment and it is fit for drinking. You may 
stance acts upon vegetation, has remained, and| repeat the dose as often as you please without 





will always be, a mystery.” Why it acts on some | 
plants, and not on others, is as mysterious and | 
inexplicable, as is its mode of acting on those! 
whereon it produces invariable and wonderful | 
effects. We know what will assist its operation; | 
and can supply artificially what it does not find, | 
or has exhausted, in the earth. And this is e- 
nough for us to know; for all practical <p | 
R. P. 


Remarks by the Editor of the N. England Farmer. 
Perhaps there is no person whose statements 
onght to have greater weight with cultivators 
than those of the writer of the above, who ably 
presided for many years in the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture; and to whom 


early introduction of gypsum, and many other 
important improvements in husbandry. Still it 
may be well to state that there are different o- 
pinions among scientific men as respects the val- 
ue of sulphur and sniphnric acid as manure.— 
Dr Cooper im the last American edition of Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Encyclopedia under the head 
Manure says “I have tried without success, di- 
lute ‘sulphuric acid and sulphur.” Duhamel, 
Chancellor Livingston, and many others have 
recommended both those substances for manure. 
They would probably be found too expensive 
for ordinary field cultivation, but are worth fur- 
ther trials in horticulture. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


At the late annual meeting of this popular 
Society, the Duke of Sussex, the President, dis- 
tributed 115 valuable prizes, in gold and silver 
medals, and money, to the successful candidates. 
—One of 20 guineas was given for raising seed 
from American grass used in making fine plat.— 
Another of 10 guineas anda silver medal, for 
a safe valve for steam boilers.—The gold Ce- 
res medal, was given to Mr. Mackay, of Picton, 
N. S. for an instrument for uprooting trees and 
stumps.—And 15 guifieas and a large silver med- 
al, to Mr. Savage, for “block printing in imita- 
tion of drawings.” 





—_— 


EARLY APPLES. 


of Henry Seymour, Esq in presenting us with a 
basket of his fine early Apples. This gentle- 





melilot, &e. 


season.— Hartford Times. 





Pennsylvania is principally indebted for the} 


man is entitled to great credit for his active ex- 
ertions in cultivating the earliest fruits of the! 16 cradlers and 32 rakers and binders, bas got through 


intoxicating the head, oppressing the stomach, 
or inflaming the bowels.—Galazy. 


LARGE FIG. 
A fig was left at the office of the American 


| Farmer on Monday, by A. H. Boyd, Esq. which 


measured horizontally 74 inches, and in its lar- 


gest circumference 83 inches. It grew in open 


ground, in the western precincts of Baltimore, 
without any protection but rough manure about 
the roots in winter.—American Farmer. 


IMPORTANT BIRTH. 
Lady Lightfoot,(now owned by Charles Henry 
| Hall, Esq. of New-York,) has brought safely 
|into the world a fine horse colt, got by Eclipse. 





|The colt is of jet black colour without a speck 
| of white, and our correspondent states, that from 
|close observation he thinks the colour will not 
|change. Having all the tine points of sire and 
| dam, he is of course handsomer than either. [bid. 
~~ 8@e~.- 

| The lamb and sheep’s wool imported into Great Brit- 
| ain in the three years 1022, 1823, and 1824, was respect- 
| ively 19,058,080 Ibs. 19,366,725 lbs. and 22,550,000 Ibs 
| exclusive of about 1,000,000 Ibs. more from Ireland. 
| More than one half of the wool imported came from 
| Germany, and about one fourth from Spain. 

——E 


In Hesse Darmsdadt, Germany, in consequence of 
the low state of Agriculture, and the general distresses 
of the peasantry, between 9 and 10,000 persons are 
preparing to emigrate to the United States.— Nine ves- 
| sels were to have sailed in the months of April and May, 


| from Cork, Ireland, with 2000 emigrants for Quebec ; 
la large part of whom will probably, eventually find 
their way to the United States. 





| The Harvest.—In this and the neighboring counties, 
| says a Newburg paper, our farmers are busily engaged 
jin their harvest. In no former year has so much wheat, 

by perhaps one third, been sown, and never have we 
,seen it so produetive. The fall harvest of corn, &€c. 
| promises to be equally plenteous with the summer.— 
The abundance by which we are surrounded, offers 
the greatest cause of congratulation to the Giver of all 
Good. 


The Faitor of the Mount Holly, (N. J.) Mirror says, 
**The harvest is now almost over in this neighbour- 
hood. The crops of wheat and grass have been very 
azbundant; and we see the gleaning rakes at work in 
mavy fields finishing our wheat harvest, which, hereto- 


It is with pleasure we notice the politeness | fore, had scarcely began at this time im the year.” 


The editor of the Genius of Liberty, printed at 
Leesburg, in Virginia, says that he knows of one gen- 
tleman who cuts 900 acres of wheat, and who, with 





his harvesting. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


mt 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PROFIT, &c. OF VARIOUS VEGETABLES. 
Middlesex county, Mass. July 1825. 

Mr Fessenpen—I wish you to publish the following table in your useful paper, hoping it may induce some of your correspondents who have 
leisure and talents to publish a more full and correct one. The prices of many of the articles are put at what I thought they were actually 
worth, compared with corn at 662 to give to cattle as fodder in the country. Beets and carrots are put higher than corn, according to the ny 
iritive matter, because they contain a greater proportion of sugar than soluble matter. C. 


1816 Justin Ely, Esq. West Springfield, raised 
1820 Mr Gardner Whiting, Charlestown, * 
1823 Col. Jos. Valentine, Hopkinton, “6 
1821 Mr Wm. Mears, Marblehead, “ 
1820 Payson Williams, Esq. Fitchburg, “ 
1624 Messrs. T. and H. Little, Newbury, 
1821 E. H. Derby, Esq. Salem, 
1820 Ebn. Thrasher, Salem, “ 
1823 Messrs. T. and H. Little, Newbury, “ 
1823 Messrs. T. and H. Little, “t 
1822 Mr Adams Knight, “ “ 
1823 Mr Silas Pearson, “ “ 
1822 James Whitton, Esq. Lee, “6 
1817 Hon. John Welles, Dorchester, « 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON COOKING MEAL FOR HOGS, 
Bristol County, July 1825. 

It is stated by a Maryland Farmer,(see New England 
Farmer, yol. III. p. 267,) that it saves ‘‘ one half the 
corn to feed hags with meal cooked into good stiff mush 
rather than to give them corn.” Perhaps it would be 
a still greater saving not to cook the meal. | have 
lately heard good practical farmc>: observe that hogs 
will fat faster on meal without its being cooked than on 
that which is cooked. They mix the meal with cold 
water at the time of feeding them. They say that a 
hog that has eaten meal that has been swelled, much 
sooner becomes hungry and restless than one which has 
eaten raw meal and has it swellin him. As it is of 
considerable impertance to ascertain which is the best 
mode of giving meal to hogs, I hope a number by ac- 
tual experiments, (say feeding hogs with raw meal, and 
cooked meal alternately, for a number of months, weigh- 
ing them at the end of each month) will pul the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. Dp. G. 

Remarks by the Editor.—The following is an 
extract from the article by a Maryland farmer, 
alladed to by our correspondent relative to the 
comparative value of raw corn and boiled meal, 
or mash, for feeding hogs :—‘* I have had since 
the Ist of December an actual experiment going 
on between raw corn and meal made into good 
thick mush. T'wo pigs of about 100 weight each, 
have ‘een eating 7 Ibs, each of raw corn per 24 
hours ; and two others of nearly the same size 
have had exactly 7 Ibs. of meal made into good 
mush between then. This 7 lbs. of meal cooked 
into the state of good stiff mush, weighs from 28 
to 33 pounds. | weighed my pigs accurately at 
the begining, and weighed again two days since to 
mark the progress. The two eating 14 pounds 
of corn per day had increased 17 pounds in 16 


Bushele per acre. 
on an acre. 


Weight per bush, 
Nutritive matter 
Cost of manure. 


S Pounds per acre. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Indian Corn 
Beans 

Potatoes 
Mangel Wurizel 
Cabbages 
Carrots 

Ruta Baga 
Common Turnips 
Onions 

Barley 

Oats 

Hay, 


b0 
48 
128 
32 
614 
133 
44 tons 
849 
908 
908 
651 
52 
85 
4} tons 


3, 
2,688 
7,680 
1,792 
34,384 
74,518 
98,560 
47,500 
50,848 
47,216 
36,456 


865 
5130 


Qonm 
t© © 


1,020 


10,134 
7,209 
4,658 
3,257 
1,984 


days. The two eating 7 pounds of cooked meal 
per day had increased 24 pounds in the same 
time.” 

By this experiment it should seem that 14Ibs. 
of raw corn a day given to two pigs for 16 days, 
amounting in all to 224lbs. produced 17lbs of 
pork. But 7ibs. of meal, cooked, or made into 
mush given to two pigs for 16 days amounting 
to 112ibs. produced 24lbs. of pork. In other 
words each pound of raw corn gave on an aver- 
age, 1} of an ounce, nearly, of pork. But each 
pound of meal after having been cooked, or, 
made into mush, gave on an average 32 ounces 
nearly, of pork. Thus it should seem that a 
pouud of cooked meal not only produced almost 
three times the quantity of pork that was given 
by a pound of raw corn, but the cooked meal 
possesses another advantage over the raw corn 
in its enabling the farmer to fatten his pork much 
quicker than it can be effected by raw corn. 

In page 274 of the current volume of the 
New England Farmer is given the details of an- 
other experiment, it may be the same 
experiment related in part’ above protracted 
during 34 days in all, inclading the before men- 
tioned 16 days) in which the results appear to 
be quite as mach in favour of the cooked meal, 
as in that just recited. But the question as stat- 
ed by our correspondent has no relation to raw 
corn, but to raw meal and cooked or boiled meal; 
and we would join him in expressing a wish that 
the merits of each may be ascertained by a num- 
ber of experiments. We would premise how- 
ever that all philosophers whe have written on 
this branch of domestic economy, so far as our 
observation has extended, have given the pre- 
ference as regards nutriment to steamed or boil- 
ed food for cattle and swine, as well as for the 
human species.| One pound of Indian meal 


” + See N. E, Farmer, vol. I. pages 22, 23, 30, 31. 





6,374 30 25 


7,900 37 50 


With great respect, yours, 


Labour, seed, &c, 
WTotal worth. 
ie per acre. 
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55 
87 
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= 3 SS a SPrice per bushel. 


76 


63 
45 


162 


Raised as second 
crops. 


ooo 
aad 


25 


33 28 
54 


12 


properly mixed with water and well boiled wili 
give about three pounds of solid pudding ; and 
we have good authority, and the appearance it 
least of sound philosophy, for supposing that a 
pound of good solid Indian pudding will afford 
full as much wourishment to man or beast as a 
pound of raw meal, either dry or made into 
dough. Philosophers tell us that water by boil- 
ing it with meal, of grain or other farinaceons 
substances, is converted into solid food. Starch 
boiled in water with a little sulphuric acid [oil 
of vitriol] not on'y increases the starch in weight 
but is changed into sugar, And this change is 
caused by the fixation of water, and its union 
with the starch in a solidstate. 11b. of Indian 
meal made into dough might give as much nour- 
ishment to a hog as a pound of thick mush, or 
boiled pudding, and it may be more. But a 
pound of Indian meal properly boiled with a due 
quantity of water will give at least 4lbs, of mush 
Perhaps the “ practical farmers” (mentioned a- 
bove by our correspondent D. G.) who say that 
“a hog that has eaten meal that has been 
swelled, much sooner becomes hungry and rest- 
less than one that has eaten raw meal, and has 
it swell in him,” may not draw correct inferences 
from that circumstance. The cause may be 
that boiled or swollen meal digests with more 
facility. than raw meal; and though the swine 
which are fed with raw meal may be hungry 
sooner, they may also fut faster than those which 
are fed with boiled meal. Dry hard old corn 
without benig cracked or broken would prob- 
ably “ stick by the ribs” of a hog longer than raw 
Indian meal, or mush, but would not fatten him 
so fast. Weare told that some of the wretched 
natives of certain provinces of South America 
appease hunger by swallowing a kind of !at 
earth ; and we have no doubt but a solid break- 
fast of soil with a few gravel stones by way of 
dessert would go farther in assuaging hunger, 
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eee 
though it would nourish less than an equal 
weight of turtle soup, or other delicate and nu- 
tricious viand. 

ia making experiments to ascertain the com- 

arative value of raw meal and boiled meal, in 
feeding swine, by giving them alternately, to fat- 
ten hogs, as advised by D. G. regard shoul be 
had to other circumstances besides the increas- 
ed bulk of the beiled meal. In some stages of 
the growth and fattening of a hog, he will thrive 
much faster on the same quantity and quality of 
aliment than he will in other stages. If a hog 
is lean and ravenons it will require as much and 
as good food to keep him fram suffering by hun- 
ger, as in other cases might be sufficient to cloy 
him, and, perhaps bring on a surfeit. Cobbett 
says that when a hog is well and profitabty fat- 
ted * the last bushel, even if he sits as he eats 
is the most profitable.” Some allowance should 
likewise be made for the beneficial results aris- 
ing from change of diet. Probably a hog fed 
sometimes on. dough and somatimes on mush, 
would fat faster, other things equal, ‘than one 
confined to either. Indian meal soaked long 
enough to bring on the first step in the process 
of fermentation, that is till it becomes sweet, 
without letting it remain till it becomes decid- 
edly acid; or dongh fermented with yeast, or 
by other means, till it is exactly fit for the oven 
would be excellent food for swine. But this 
would require some nicety of management to 
prevent the meal or dough becoming teo sour, 
mouldy or putrid, which “would deteriorate if 
not destroy its good qualities. 

2 ODO «-- 
GREAT SALE OF SAXONY SHEEP. 


The following is a list of the sheep sold at 
Brighton on Thursday, July 14th inst. by Messrs. 
Coolidge, Poor & Head, with the names of the 
purchasers, their places of residence, and the 
prices for which the sheep were sold. 


1—Ewe—S. Henshaw, Bosten, (Mass.) 

2—Do.—C. Sharp, Windham Co. (Con) 
Lamb, do. do. 61 25 

S—Ewe—Peter Remsen, New-York, 


147 50 


4—Ram—S. Henshaw, Boston, 240 00 
6—Do do. do. 230 00 
€—Do.—Griswold, Litchfield, (Con.) 235 00 
%7—Do.—T. Thaxter, Boston, 152 50 
8—Do. da. do. 160 00 
9—Ewe—Gorham Parsons, Brighton, 95 00 
10—Do.—J. H. Newcomb, New-York, $05 00 
Lamb, do. de. 102 50 
11—Ewe—I. Thorndike, jr. Boston, 110 00 
Lamb, do. do. 55 00 
12—Ram—Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 210 00 
18—Du.—J. M. Peck, ‘Boston, 220 00 
14—Do.—Hindsale, Bennington, (Vt) 220 
15—Do.—S. Lathrop, West Springfield, 225 
16—Do.—S. Whitman, Hartford, (Con.) 2006 
17—Ewe—Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 126 
18—Do.—F. Wright, Otsego, (NY.) 95 
19—Do.—A. A. Moore, Albany Co. 130 
Lamb—T. Thaxter, Boston, 60 
20—Ram—H. Swift, Dutchess Co. (NY.) 155 
21—Do. do. do. 302 
22—Do.—Judge Pendleton, do. 317 
28—Do. do. do. 335 , 
24—Do.—I. Thorndike, jr. Boston, 160 
25—Ewe—Watson, East Windsor, (Con.) 65 
26—Do.—J. M. Peck, Boston, 145 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSE 


Lamb, Do. do. 72 
27—Ewe—A. A. Moore, Renn#lerville, Albany Co, 205 

Lamb—I. Thorndike, jr. Boston, 60 
se adn . mw 3 ‘ do. 100 

Ram—Leonard Davis, Poughkeepsie, 215 
PE Ne ree Otsego, ’ we 455 
31—Do.— Jud ewdieton. Dutchess Co. 210 
82—Do.—Hulbert & Co. Winchester, (Con.) 170 
33—Ewe—Watson, East Windsor, &5 

Lamb, do. do. 42 
34—Ewe, do. do. 87 
35—Do.—A. A. Moore, Rennslerville, 120 
36—Ram—J. Muusen, Boston, 220 
87—Do.—L. Hinsdale, Hinsdale, (Ber.) 185 
38—Do.—Eldridge, Otsege, 180 
39—Do.—E. Lee, Salisbury, (Con.) 175 
40—Do.—W. Randall, Cou 195 
41—E & Co. Winchester, (Can) 85 
42—Do.—S. Whitman, Hartford, 100 

Sate Chase, 30 
43 Parsoas, Brightoa, 82 





» 





44—Ram— Watson, East Windsor, 
45—Do.—Bronson & Co. Winchester, (Con.) 
46—Do.—A. A. Moore, Rénnslerville, 
47—Ewe—T. Thaxter, Boston, 

Lamb, do. do. 
48—Ram—B. Whipple, Berkshise Co. 
43—Ewe—Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 

Lamb, do. do. 

H—Ewe, do. do. 

Lamb—J. Chase, 
5i—Ewe—l. Thorndike, jr. Boston, 

Lamb, do. do, 
52—Ram, do, do. 
53—Do.—C. Tracy, do 
54—Do.—Newcombh, New-York, 
55—Do.--Pendleton, Dutchess Co. 
58—Do.—A. A. Meore, Reanslerville, 
57—Ewe—L. Davis, Dutchess Co. 
58—Do.—A, A. Moore, Rennslerville, 

Lamb—J. Chase, 
59—Ewe—A. A. Mogre, Rennslarville, 
60—Do.—T. Thaxter, Boston, 

Law), &. do. 
61—Ram—Judge Pend!eton, Dutchess Co. 
62—Do.—Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 
©3—Do.—W atson, East Windsor, 
64—Do.—Hulbert & Co, Winchester, (Con.) 
€5 —Ewe—Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 
66—Do.—G. Parsons, Brighton, 

Lamb, do. de. 
67—Ewe—Hulbert & Co. Winchester, 
68—Ram—B. Buck, Lanesborough, (Mass.) 
69—Do.—G. Germaine, Laskingberyh, (NY.) 
70—Do.—Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 
71—Do.—Griswold, Litchfield, (Con.) 
72—Do—Gaylord, Goshen, (Con.) 
73—Ewe—I. Thorndike, jr. Boston, 

d do. 


Lamb, 0. . 
74—Ewe—A. A. Moore, Rennslerville, 
75—Do.—J. Mason, Boston, 

Lamb, do. do 
76—Ram—Eldridge, Otsego, 
T7—Do.—Britton, Clarendon, (Vit.) 
78—Do.—Bronson & Co. Winchester, 
79—Do.—Watson, East Windsor, 
80—Do.—L. Hinsdale, Berskshire, 
81—Ewe—Eldiidge, Otsego, 
&2—Do.—S. Bemis, Watertown, 

Lamb, do. do. 
83—Ram—Hulbert & Co. Winchester, 
84—Do.—A. A. Moore, Rennslerville, 
85—Do.—Jona. Mason, Boston, 
86—10.—Gieo. Ayre, Groton, 
87—Do —S. Germaine, Lansingburgh, 
88—Do.—N. Houghton, New-York, 
&93—Ewe—E. Lee, Salisbury, (Con.) 

Lamb—S. Williams, Hampshire, 
90—Ewe—C hase, 
91—Do.—Eldridge, Otsego, 
92—Ram—A. A. Moore, Rennslerville, 
A3—Do —Barnes, Rutland, (Vt.) 
94—Do.—Wright, Oisege, 
95—Do.—A. Cotting, Boston, 
%—Do.—H. Swift, Dutchess Co. 
97—Ewe—S. Henshaw, Boston, 

Lamb, do. 0. 
93—Ewe—I. Thorndike, jr. Boston, 

Lamb, do. 0. 
99—Ewe—A. A. Moore, Rennslerville, 

Lamb, do. do. 
100—Ram—Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 
101—Do —G. Parsons, Brighton, 
102—Do.—E. Sharp, Windham, 
1083—Do.—Hinsdale, Hinsdale, Ber. 

104— Do.—E. Lawrence, Long Island, 
105—Ewe, do. 4o. 
106—Do.—A. A. Moore, Renaslerville, 

Laml—W. Barnes, Rutland, (Vt.) 
107—Ewe—Houghion, Boston, 
108—Ram—P. Remsen, New-York, 
109—Do.—J. Chase, 
110—Do.—J. Prince, Roxbury, 
111—Do.— Hulbert & Co. Winchester, (Con.) 
112—Do.—A. A. Moore, Rennslerville, 
113—Ewe—Watson, East Windsor, 
114—Do.—J. Munson, Boston, 
115—Do.—Wateon, East Windsor, 
116—Do.— Newcomb, New-York, 

Lamb—J. Prince, Roxbury, 
117—Ram—J. Mason, Boston, 
118—Do.—Hulbert & Co. Winchester 
119—Do.—McLane, Tolland, (Con.) 
120—De.—J. Mirick, Pittsfield, 
121—Ewe—J. Shepberd, Northamptvn, 
122—Do.—Thaxter, Boston, 

Lamb, do. do. 
123—Fwe—J. Chase, 
124—Ram—Eldridge, Otsego, 
125—Do.—J. D’Wolf, R. Island, 
126—Do.—Mosely, do. 
127—Do.—S, Welles, Greenfield, Hamp. 
128—Do.—Jackson, Sudbury, (Vt.) 
123—Ewe—E. Sharp, Windham, 

Lamb, do, do. 
130—Ewe—Thaexter, Boston 

Lamb, _ do. do. 
131—Ewe—J udge Lawrence, Long Island, 

Lamb—Guild, Newton, 
152—Ewe—S. Bemis, Watertown, 
183—Ram—Judge Lawrence, L. Island, 
134—Do.—Watsvn, East Windsor, 
185—Do.—J. Mason, Boston, 
136—Do.—Mosely 
137—Ewe—Thaxter, Boston, 

amb, do. do. 
138—Ewe—F. Wright, Oisego, 
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PATENT RIGHTS. 
A company, with a capital stock of two mi! 
lions of dollars, has been formed in England for 
the purpose of purchasing patent rights; and 
their views extend not only to all parts of Eu- 
rope but to America. ‘They will furnish pe- 
cuniary assistance to enable inventors to repair 
to England and there carry projects into effect. 
—The Yankees alone wiil employ the whole 
capital stock, and that in a very short time, i? 
their claims be universally admitted.—.Vai.Gaz. 





With great pleasure we learn that our ingeni- 


(ons townsman, Mr David Flagg, is likely to rea- 


lize a handsome fortune from his late invention, 
the “Kam wheel Brick Press.” Ile has lately 
returned trom New-York, and we understand 
received six thousand dollars in that city for 
the exclusive right of using the press in the 
middle and southera states only ; and he has 
also sold rights toa large amount in N. Eng- 
His eminent success in this invention, 
we hope will excite others of our ingenious 
mechanics, to successful emulation. Gardiner pa. 
=o 

The following passage is extracted from Dr 
Edward Rigby’s account of Mr Coke’s System ot 
Agriculture. 

*« He cuts his wheat very early, even when 
the ear and stem are greenish, and the grain not 
hard. He says the wheat, thus early reaped is 
always his best sample, and he gets two shillings 
a quarter for it more, than for wheat cut in a 
more mature ;state. He, perhaps, loses some- 
thing in the measure, the skin being thinner, 
and the grain probably not quite so bulky ; but 
if this be true, it is fully compensated in his suf- 
fering no loss by shedding: on the ground, which 
when the ear is ripe and the weather windy, is 
often not inconsiderable. 

*« He is equally early in cutting oats and peas: 
1 observed to him, that in both these, the seeds 
were not all ripe; his answer was, that he 
should lose more by the falling «f the ripe seed 
at the bottoms, than he should gain by waiting 
until the rest were ripe; and that the straw in 
this state, retaining some immature seeds, was 
of more vaiue to the stock in the yards, than if 
cut later. 

“ ‘To prove the utility of reaping wheat early 
Mr Coke has hang up, in his own room a few 
handfuls of wheat which was greenish and im- 
mature; in a few days he sbewed us the seed, 
which had ripened in the capsule. Mr George 
Hibbert, of Clapham, a gentleman well skilled 
and much experienced in the cultivation of 
plants, was with us, and he has since, ina letter 
observed to me that this is a common natural 
process, more especially when the capsules are 
of a succulent nature, and which all gardeners 
very well knew; and he mentioned a remark- 
able instance, which occurred to him respecting 
a plant, whose seed had no considerable envel- 
opement. James Niven was employed by him 
to collect the seeds of plants in Southera Africa: 
he sent a specimen of a beautiful Erica, lament. 
ing in his letter, that he had sever been able to 
find one of that species advanced into fruit; but 
out of that very specimen, which he seems to 
have gathered in the full vigor of flowering, Mr 
Hibbert actually obtained ripe seeds, and pro- 
duced plauts here by sowing them. When Ni- 
ven returned, he shewed bim the specimen, and 
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he said a very considerable progress towards 
fructification must have been made during the 
transit from the Cape of Good Hope, hither, by 
the rising of the sap within the specimen.” 

a 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1825. 


CLOSE OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
The present number terminates the third vol- 
ume of the New England Farmer, and with the 
next we shall commence the fourth with renew- 

















be the best application for poison by ivy. 
other remedy, which has been frequently re- 
commended, gs to hold the part affected as neat 
the fire as can well be endured for 20° or 30. 
minutes. This remedy, however, should be ap- 
plied during the first 24 hours after the poison 
has begun to operate. Soft soap and cold wa- 
ter is likewise said to be a good application.— 
See New-England Farmer vol. Il. pages 6, 48, 
58, 411. 


is said to be of an alkaline nature, and of course 
its best remedy would seem to be something of 
an acid nature. Mr Dixon (see New-England 





ed exertions and fresh hopes of making our 


publication useful, as well as acceptable to all’ 


who are concerned or feel an interest in the 
agricultural prosperity of our country. We are 
highly gratified in perceiving that our labors in 
the great cause to which our paper is devoted, 


Farmer, vol. II. page 154)says * Let the person 
afflicted wash the affected parts in a solution of 
sulphate of iron [copperas] in water, one ounce 
of the former to one gill of the latter, as often 
as 12 or 16 times in the course of a day, and a 
cure will be effected in two days. I would cau- 





have met with so general approbation ; and are 


edy, for I have seen pearlash administered more 


Poison by Dogwood.—-The poison of dogwood | 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A pair of horses of the Yorkshire Cleaveland 
Bays, presented some time since to the Massa. 
chusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, b 
that munificent patron of the agricultural inter- 
est of his native state, admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, 
having arrived in fine order, accompanied by an 
attentive groom, the whole costs being defrayed 
by the very liberal donor, without any expense 
to the Massachusetts Society for promoting Ag. 
riculture— 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, held 
on Tuesday 19th of July 1825— 

Voted, That the thanks of the Board be pre- 
sented to the gentlemen proprietors of the Liy- 
erpool Packet Ships, for the promptness with 
which they offered to bring the horses free of 
freight, from Liverpool, and for the attention 
and accommodation given until they were safely 


tion the public against using an alkali as a rem-/ landed in Boston. 


Voted, that the thanks of the Board be given 


much flattered by the official recommendations | ‘han seven years since, and its application was to J. Cattenper, Esq. commander of the Topaz, 


of the New England Farmer, by a number of 
Agricultural Societies in New England and No- 


continue to merit the good opinion of those So- 
cieties ; and to secure a more extensive patron- 
age of an enlightened public, founded on the 
broad and stable basis of acknowledged utility, 
and unremitting exertion te make our paper 
worthy of public patronage. 

We would here beg leave to apologize for not 
having yet fulfilled a promise which we made 
at the close of the 2d vol. of our paper, viz. * to 
give a series of numbers on the management 
and diseases of Horses, Sheep, and Sirine, prin- 
cipally extracted and abridged from authors of 
approved credit and standard authority.” Our 


excuse is, ‘we have not yet been able to com-| 


plete a collection. of authorities, according to 
our anticipations at the time we intimated our 
intention. We have, however, succeeded in 
part, and have a fair prospect of eventually ful- 
filling our engagements; which, though not 
completed within the time originally specified, 
will be the better execated in consequence of 


the delay, which will give us more time tecol-| 


late, compare, connect and systematize the in- 
formation which we have obtained and have a 
prospect of obtaining from new European works 
on this important branch of rural economy. 

We have published a list of agents on our last 
pege. It is possible we have omitted the names 
of some who have heretofore assisted us. Agents 
are desired to transmit any sums, with the names 
to whom they are to be credited, as soon as 
convenient. Subscribers will recollect that by 
paying in advance, they save filty cents, accord- 
ing to the terms of the paper. 


¢ 


‘attended with disagreeable consequences.” 


' 


for his cooperation with the owners in aiding 


A medical gentleman of our acquaintance as- the objects of the Society, in receiving the hors- 
‘ : sures us that a decoction of hemlock bark will es at Liverpool, and delivering them safely and 
va Scotia. We shall omit no effort nor means to} cure the poison of dogwood. Likewise he says) free of any expense in Boston. 


bathing the part afflicted with new rum is an) 


| efficacious remedy azainst this poison. 
| Remedies for the Stings of Bees.—The applica- 
‘tion of laudanum gives immediate relief, and a 
| strong solution of salt in water is also recom- 
/mended. It has been observed that bathing the 
| part in brandy has a good effect. Sweet oil is 
\also said to answer the same purpos?. 


} 
{ex 


| for if any part of it breaks in, 
much less effectual than they would otherw 
| prove. - 


| lambs, in which they should be attacked and ex- 
tirpated. An agricultural friend says that the 
cheapest and best way to effect this, is to dip the 
‘lambs in a decoction of tobacco. The lambs 
\should be seized by the legs and dipped into a 
large tub of the decoction, with their backs 

downwards, taking eare to wet every part of the 
fleece, and keep their noses out of the liquor. 
| Atter the fleece is thoroughly wet, drain and 

squeeze as much of the decoction into the tub 
| as you can conveniently, to prevent waste. 


| 
t 


method of getting rid of the insects than asing 
snuff, or applying the tobacco liquid along the 
line of the back by a ladle or otherwise, as has 
been the common practice. 

== 


ARRACHACA. 


The following letter has been received by the 
Editors of the N. Y. Statesman, in reply to our 
query (N. E. Farmer, July 8) which query was 
republished in the N. ¥. Statesman ; 

To the Editors of the Statesman. 


Gentlemen—In reply to the article in your 
paper of last evening, from the New-England 


.| Farmer, I am happy to inform you, that plants 





Poison by Ivy.—The poison of ivy is said to 


be of an acid nature, and alkalies are recom-| 


mended as antidotes against it. Lime water, ' 


lie, obtained frem wood ashes, or weak sole-! 
tiens of pearl ash or pot ash will of course 


of the Arrachaca or South American Potatoe, are 
alive and in a flourishing state, in the garden of 
Michael Floy, nursery man of this city, and ev- 
ery exertion will be made to discover its habits 
and proper mode ef culture for general use as 
Soon as it can be sufficiently multiplied. 





From the Records, 
BENJ. GUILD, Assist. Rec. Sec: 


TC THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


T must rely mpon you, my dear Mr Editor, for 


,a little aid in a very desirable object ; to whom 





Onur! 


informant assures us that this is a more effectual | 


if 


| 





, : Care | else could I turn of so caustic wit with such pro- 
should be taken, however in the first place to | 
tract the sting of the bee with a steady hand, | 


remedies will be | 


i$ tle spot in Brockline—the very Eden of New 


e | England—snbscribed for the Farmer, and with 
Ticks in Lambs.— After sheap are sheared, the | 


ticks make their head quarters in the fleeces of) 


found knowledge ? 
A few years ago, tired of the city and fired 
with agricultural enthusiasm, I purchased a lit- 


a fine view, healthy breezes, and fruit enough 
for my friends and the birds, | really began to 
have some enjoyment. But latterly an evil has 
arisen under the sun, which shoald never arise 
but at midnight. What the city requires to be 
done with care, and caution, and at night, the 
country does not regulate; and when | scent 
the morning gale, or go forth for an evening’s 
musing, verily the air is so pestiferous, that the 
very birds refuse to sing; and I am obliged to 
hold my tongue (and my nose) instead of enjoy- 
ing with my friends the beauties of nature,—so 
luxuriant and delightful all around me. This 
is no exaggeration. It is positively true, at times, 
that we are obliged to close our windows in the 
country, under the suffering of a nameless nuis- 
ance, as certainly as the tenants of the houses 
in the city, who yield us this rich indulgence, 
close theirs at its removal. I would not inter- 
fere with the farmer’s profit; | would not be so 
indelicate in objecting to what others take de- 
light in ; but 1. do hope that you, as a farmer and 
a philanthropist, a philosopher and a friend to 
improvement, will be so obliging as to set your 
wits to work, for some chemical compound, 
which shall save our senses while this work is 
going on; and ifno snch remedy exist, apply to 
the very head of the heart of the commonwealih 
for some wholesome regulations for the country 
as well as the city. In the mean time, to the 
few who shamelessly infest the road side, you 
might give a Terrible Tract-oratwon, or some 
other oration; and make them ashamed of the 
profuseness with which they poison (he ar 
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while they enrich the earth; mortify one sense |¢ Circumnavigation.—A French officer, lieutenant 
jn their attempt to gratify anotber—and thus! Duperry, has returned to France from a voyage round 
ob Peter to pay PAUL. the world, in the corvette Coquille. He left Toulon, 
r ; Aug. 11, 1822, and ‘arrived at Marseifles, April 4th, 

Ps ca ’ | 1824. after a voyage of 31 months and 3days. He 
Remarks by the Editor.—We hope our corres-| saiied 24,894 Win a. without having sink oan ‘ete 
ondent will not set us about performing all the | out sickness, and without dsmage. It is said that his 
jabours of Hercules; though he enjotns apon'! collections in natural history will furnish abundant ma- 
ys something very like one of them. to wit, the }terials for the physical sciences, and particularly for | 


exploit of cleansing the Angean stable. We have | geography.—Boston Courier. 








frequently inveighed against the uncleanliness of | 
sandry husbandmen and housewives, whose | 
premises may be smelt almost as far as they can_ 
be seen. We have no doubt but that the effln-, 
yia which ariscs from animal and vegetable sub- 
stances in a state of putrescence, is the princi-| 
al canse of many of the most deadiy diseases, | 
to which the human frame is liable, But ma-| 
nure, the main spring of Agriculture, is princi-! 
pally derived from those substances ; and it is 
not only correct, but absoiutely necessary, that 
the most offensive matters should be removed 
from their receptacles in town or conntry, and) 
spread on the field of the farmer, But this may | 
be done without poisoning the element which 
gives breath to all animated beings. ‘The ex- 
halations which are so dangerous as well as dis- 
agreeable, may be absorbed hy qnick lime or, 
fresh earth. In loading manure carts with of- 
fensive matter, a small quantity of hot lime sift- 
ed over the fetid rubbish, before it is removed, | 
and a little more applied now and then to each. 
layer, as it is deposited in the cart, would add 
to the value of the manore, and render it innox- 
ious as well as inoffensive. For want of lime, 
fresh earth should be used in a similar way, 
but in larger quantities. In the country, it will 
be found very practicable, if people will but set 
themselves about it, to mix fresh earth with, 
decaying vegetable and animal bodies, night- | 
soil, &c. at such seasons, and in such manner} 
and quantity as to preserve health, and not -of- | 
fend the senses. In cities, quick lime will be, 
found most eligible for similar purposes, as it is! 
more powerfully antiseptic than any other sub-! 
stance, in proportion to its bulk, price, and the 
convenience with which it may be applied. 
pd 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





| request throughout Europe. 


Parasols.— The Emperor of Austria has granted wal 
three manufacturers at Vienna the exclusive privilege, 
for five years, of making a new species of parasol of | 
their invention. The form of these are singular. When | 
open, they have the appearance of an arch; when | 
closed, that of a lyre.-—They may be taken apart and/ 
packed in a usual sized reticule. \ 


Dr. Bigelow’s American Medical Botany.—This 


| valuable work, published a few years since, hos been 


noticed and highly complimented in a late number of 
the Rerue Encyclopedique, published in Paris. The 


| Teviewers think we ought to live forever, if we have | 


medicinal plants, in such numbers, that the descrip- | 
tion of them fills three quarto volumes. 


The culture of silk in Fgypt, is said to have been | 
undertaken by orders of the Pacha, on a scale equally | 
extensive with that of cotton: and asthe soil and cli- | 
mate are alike favourable to the grawth of the mn!- 
berry, and the breeding of the worm, it is belicved 
that there will, at no remote period, be a vast increase 
in the produce of a commodity now in such universal 


Fxtensive quarries of the stone producing the first 
quality of the lime used to make water cement, have 
been discovered along the proposed line of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson canal, in Ulster county. 

Colonel George Gibbs has presented to the New- 
York Lyceum an elegant collection of Siberian min- 
erals, of great variety and value. 


Mr Drummond, the London banker, has founded and 
liberally endowed at his own expense, a Professorship 
of Political Economy at Oxford University. 


Yorkshire Cleaveland Bay Horses. 
A ete ee and MARE of this very superior breed, 
presented by Admiral Sir lsaac Coffin to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, as ate 
nounced some time ago, have arrived from England, 
and are in fine order. They are of a beautifal bay, 
with black mane, tail, and legs. —The Stallion is two 
years old (past) and the mare four years old (past).- 
This breed of horses is described in standard English 
works as excellent ‘** for the carriage and road*’—** of 
large size*—‘* uniting great activity with hardiness 
and strength,”—and as ** superior to most other horses 
for work requiring much effort and despaich.” 

The object of the truly liberal donor is to benefit his 
native state (Massachusetts,) and the wish of the True- 
tess is to place these horses accordingly where they will 
be most serviceable, and secure the benefit of them to 
the publie at a moderate expens¢ tor the use. 

ine undersigned Committce are authorized to con 
tract with some person of respectability, resident on a 
farm to take charge of them for a period of two or more 
years, on liberal terms. Letters post .paid will be at- 
tended to, or personal application may be made to 

RICH. SULLIVAN, Brookline 
or JOHN PRINCE, Roxbury 

N. B. ‘The horses are at present kept by Mr Henry 





| Larned at Brighton, near the residence of S. W. Pome+ 


roy, Esq. 
Printers of Newspapers within the state will oblige 
the ‘Trustees by inserting the above. 
Boston, July 22, 1825. 


The Improved Durham Short Horned Bull ADMI- 
RAL,. and the Herefordshire Bull SIR ISAAC, 


HE Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society will let out, upon reasonable terms, the 
above named imported animals. ‘They were purchased 
and presented to the Society by Admiral Coffin for the 
benefit of his native state. Reliance may be placed on 
the purity of the stock. The Calves of Admiral have 
proved very fine. He is now four years old, and is on. 
the farm of E. H. Dersy, Esq. at Salem. His term 
will expire there the 16th of August, afler which he 
may be had for one year, in any other county. 

The Hereford Bull is two years old. —is now on the 
farm of Jonw Prince, Esq. Roxbury. His term will 
expire on the 12th July. Any person wishing him at 
an earlier period will be accommodated. ‘They are 








A copy of * Penant’s Views in London,” elegantly 
illustrated with 2000 plates and engravings, was lately 
sold in London for about 3000 dollars. 





A coal mine has been discovered in the connty of 
Leitrim, Ireland, -which extends to nearly 30,000 Eng- 


ad t lish acres. 


To make eggs more plenty.—When chickens 
are about four weeks old, shut the hen from) 


them a few days, and the hen will soon furnish | 


you with eggs. 


Drying milk pans.—I\nstead of putting tin milk 
pans all day out doors to dry (as our Grand- 
mothers did wooden trays,) let thed& remain in 
the house, they will dry in five minutes. 

~~-e@e~-- 

A writer ina late New York paper suggests the ex- 
pediency of constituting a Provident association, one 
cbject of which is to establish, in different parts of the 
United States, agrarian schools, where indigent young 
men, as well as others, may acquire a knowledge of 
Agriculture, Rural Economy, Asironomy, the Art of 
Reasoning, the Principles of Civil Liberty. &c. 


Important.—The Newark Eagle states that “‘a fable 
spoonful of Spirits of Camphor is an infallible remedy 
against the fatal effects of drinking cold water, in warm 
weather, Two instances have come to-our knowledge 
in which death has been prevented by this means.— 
Every house keeper should be provided with a phial of 
itat this season of the year. A small piece of cam- 





Bathing the wrists and temples, before drinking cold 
water, is recommended to those who are exposed to 
the rigor of this truly uncomfortable weather. 

pf 

Upwards of 20,000 children receive a gratuitous 
education in New. York, only one of whose names has 
as yet been found enrolled on the criminal records. 


A copper snake was lately killed (near Washington,) 


ors 
eggs. 











Milch Cow. 
Fo SALE, a very fine Milch Cow, not five years 
old, that has given the present season on grass 
feed alone, eighteen quarts of milk a day. She is a 
fine looking animal, in perfect health, and is not offer- 
ed for sale for any fault. Inquire at this office. 
July &. 


EMOIRS of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 

ty; with selections from the most approved au- 

thors, adapted to the use of the practical Farmers of 

the United States ; 1824. Hlustrated with several cop- 

perplate engravings of animals and numerous cuts of 
machines and agricultural implements.—For sale by 








ees in a pitcher of water will render it harm- 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & Co. 


Price $1.25. No. 134 Washington street. 


which contained 68 young ones besides a nnmber of 


both very gentle and fine-tempered. ‘The stock of Ad- 
| miral are peculiarly calculated for the S/ali and Dairy, 
| The Hereford breed have sometimes carried prizes in 
England against the ** Short Horns,” as Leef Caitle.— 
They are also admirable Draught cattle, and esteemed 
good for the Dairy. 
| The terms will be reasonable and advantageous to 
| the persons who shall take them for one year, and take 
| wood care of them, as the great object of the ‘Trustees 
| is to give an opportunity of crossing our native breeds 
| under the hope of improving them.—For terms apply 
| to JOUN LOWELL, or JOHN PRINCE, Fsq. Rox5u 
ry: Roxbury, May 1225 
» 





PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
Bde Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep cone 
| stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 
| ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 


} 
| 


ATENT HOFS—Notice is hereby given, that the 
subscribers are eppointed the sole agents for ven- 

i ding J. & A. Fale’s Patent Hoes, which are offered sor 
sale at factory prices by A.D.WELD & J. FRENCH Jr. 
Boston, March 25, 1825. No. 713 Washington St 


| WTR WILLIAMS? celebrated horse ROMAN, will 

NV stand the present season, at his farm, in North- 
boro’, Worcester co. Mass. Terms 20 dollars for the sea- 
son ; to be paid om taking away the mares. A partic- 
ular ascount of the pedigree and performances of this 
horse, wil] be found in the New England Farmer, of 
May 20, 1825. 








; 





ATENT HOES—For Sale at the Agricultural Es- 
tablishment, 108 State Street, up stairs, 

50 dozen of Hine’s crook neck spring tempered steel 
hoes, warranted in every respect.—The superiority of 
| these hoes consists in their lightness and strength, and 
‘being in no way liable to clog, May 27 
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MISCELLANIES. 








Bolivar.—Capt. Cochrane in his travels in 
Colombia, gives the following accouni of the 
Liberator :—Bolivar is a good swimmer, an el- 
egant dancer, and fond of music; he is a very 
pleasant companion at table ; neither smokes nor 
takes snuff, nor does he ever taste spirits. He 
endeavours to check the flattery with which he 
is not unfrequently assailed. At a ball which he 
gave, a lady rendered herself very conspicuous 
by loading him with obsequious and unfortunately 


fulsome adulation. Bolivar at length said to her, 
in a mild but firm tone: Madam, I had previ- 
ously been informed of your character, and now 
1 perceive it myself. Believe me, a servile spirit 
recommends itself to no one, and, in a lady, is 
highly to be despised.” 

When Bolivar retired from Carthagena, at the 
time it was besieged by Morillo, he proceeded 
to Jamaica for the purpose, of endeavouring to 
obtain whatever supplies were to be met with, 
in order to render every possible aid to the Pat- 
riot cause.—Some Spaniards who had taken up 
their residence in that island, and who equally 
hated and dreaded Bolivar, formed the horrible 
project of procuring his assassination. 


who was to watch his opportunity, and stealing 
upon tbe Patriot Chief while he was asleep, to 
despatch him without any noise. -The wretch, 
under cover of the darkness of night, entered the 


Toef-| 
fect this diabolical purpose, they bribed a negro, | 


and thus the magistrate of a mighty state is in- 
stalled.—Look on this picture and then on that— 
Ifas Englishmen, we blush at the comparison 
in one respect, we feel a glow of exultation in 
another, at the superior wisilom and truer great- 
ness of that country, which owes, at any rate, 
its birth to ours. America is the child of Eng- 
land, and is, perhaps, destined to perpetuate the 
memory of its parent, who should feel ‘nothing 


eaten ae 


A country gentleman asked his son, who was 
at college, what was meant by Bachelor of Arts? 
* One,” said the student, “who woos the arts. 
but.never weds them.” 


The “Ploughboy Debating Society” whick 
is composed of the Lyceum students, at the Ag- 
ricultural Institution at Gardiner, Me. gave a 





like envy and jealousy at the endowments.of 
its illustrious offspring, and still less exhibit any 


thing like derision at the imperfections of her’ 


incipient constitution and policy, whilst here we 
are submitting to such things as the test acts, the 
tithe system, a standing army, and enormous taxa- 
tion; and our neighbours, the Irish, to military 
law and religious persecution.—English paper. 

f 


public exhibition in the town house on Tues. 
day evening last and with politeness distributed 


about 300 tickets. Their performances gare 
universal satisfaction to the numerons and re. 


| spectable auditory, and were such as reflected 


i 


great credit on the young gentlemen who com- 


| pose the society.— Eastern Chronicle. 











The Triumph of Economy.—When the collec-| ~ 


tion was making to build Bethlehem Hospital, 
those who were employed to gather donations 
for that purpose, went to a small house, the door 
of which being half open, they overheard an 
old man, the master, scolding his servant maid 
for having thrown away a match without using 
both its ends. After diverting themselves some 
time with the dispute, they presented them- 
selves before the old gentleman, and explained 
the cause of their coming; thongh, from what 
had just passed, they entertained very little, if 
any hopes of success. The supposed miser how- 





_ house where Bolivar had fixed his abode, and 


ever, no sooner understood the business, than he 
i stept into a closét, from whence he brought a 


reached his usual bed-room; he silently ap-| bag and counted ont four hundred guineas, which 


proached a hammock, and stabbed to the heart 
the individual lying there, who immediately ex- 
pired. The unfortunate man, however, who 
was thus assassinated, proved to be, not Bolivar, 
bat his private secretary; the former, on that 
very morning, having removed to another house. 
The murderer was almost immediately appre- 
hended, and a few days afterwards hanged. He 
confessed having been bribed by some Spaniards 
to perpetrate the deed,—but throngh, as it ap- 
peared, the gnarled manner in which they had 
communicated with him, he was unable to state 
their names; snspicion, however, rested on some 
Spaniards who a few days previously had quit- 
ted the Island. Bolivar, on hearing of the assassin- 
ation of his secretary, exclaimed, “ The Span- 
iards by their crimes hasten the completion of 
our independence ; the certainty of this is a con- 
solation under @ay present heart-rending afilic- 
tion.” 


1 Contrast.—John Quincy Adams, President of 


the United States, is the son of the second Pres- 
ident that ever ruled over America, the well 
known and peaceful successor of Washington— 
t.ie Numa of the United States ; and if we may 
judge from the principles which he has taken 
the first occasion of testifying, he is well worthy 
of the honour which such an elevation confers. 
The manly plainness and simplicity of the form 
of his inauguration deserves notice. Think of 
the childish ceremonies, the idle pageantry, the 
ridiculous mummeries, the holy oil, the feathers, 
furs, and frippery of a coronation in Europe, as 
contrasted with this dignified scene! At Wash- 
ington, in the capitol, Mr Adams, in a plain suit 
of black, ascends the Speaker's chair, pronoun- 
ces his address to his fellow citizens, walks to 
the table of the judge, and on a volume of the 
laws of the United States reads his oath of office, 


' : - ° 
jhe generously gave them. No astonishment 


could exceed that of the collectors, at this un- 
expected reverse of their expectations; they 
loudly testified their surprise ; and serupled not 
to inform their benefactor, that they had over- 
heard his quarrel! with the servant girl. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “ your surprise is occasioned 
by a thing of very little iniportance. I keep 
house, and save or.spend money my own way ; 
the first furnishes me with the means of doing 
the other. With respect to benefactions and 
donations, you may always expect most from 
prudent people, who keep their own accounts,” 
When he had thus spoken, he begged them to 
withdraw without the smallest ceremony ; to 
prevent which he shut the door; not thinking 
half so much of the four hundred guineas which 
‘he bad just given away, as of the match which 
‘had been carelessly thrown into the fire.—Eng- 
lish paper. 





Look upon every day as a blank sheet of pa- 
per, put into your hands to be filled up ; pemem- 
ber, the characters can never be expunged, but 
must remain through encless ages; be careful, 
therefore, to write nothing but what you may 
read with pleasure a thousand years hence.— 
Lady Pennington. 


-—___—— | 


Female Soctety.—At no time of life, (says Lord 


enjoying the society of women—In youth, they 
are our mistresses—at a riper age, our companions 
—in old age, our nurses—and in all ages, our 
friends. 
== 

A writer addressing the English Royal Socie- 
ty, talks of the earthquake which had the honor to 
be noticed by their learned institution. 





New England Farmer. 


ie 4th volame of the New England Farmer wilj 
commence the 29th of July inst. “his work ha: 
| been published nearly three years, and conducted in 
| such a manner as to elicit the approbation of the Mas- 
| sachusetts Agricultural Society, the Worcester Acricul- 
| tural Society, the Rhode Island Society for the Encour- 
jacement of Domestic Industry, the Essex Agricultura’ 
| Sociely, and Kengs county Agricultural Society, Nova 
| Scotia; each of which Sociefies has officially recom- 
mended the publication to public patronage. Gentle- 
men, who are desirous of haying the next volume com- 
plete are requested to forward their names soon, that 
the publisher may begin with a suitable number: the 
demand for the work, after the last vyolame had been 
begun, was so great, that it was not possible to supply 
back numbers to mary who wished to obtain them. 

Agricnitural Societies, who may wish to have copics 
fo the amount of 10 or upwards reserved in the ofiicc 
and bound, to be presented for premiums, &c. can have 
them ata reasonable discount by sending their orders 
eoon.—'Phis plan has been adopted by several Socicties 
the past year. 

The Publisher hopes to be able to give a greater 
number of engraviugs of new agricultural iinplements 
&c. in the next volume, than in the preceding ones. 

The Farmer is published weekly—and contains 8 
royal quarto pages—on good paper. The price is $3.00 
per annum, payable in the course of the year, or $2.50 
if-paid in advance. ‘The paper is paged, and a title- 
page and copious index given gratis at the end of the 
volume. Persovs who procure jive responsible subscri- 
bers are entitled to one yolume gratis. Gentlemen at 
a distance can have the work pu‘tctually forwarded to 
them on the receipt of one year’s subscription. 
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